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end of the thirteenth century, he had become so.great an
authority in England, Wat*" "the great _Franciscan advised his
disciples "to*acqulrejso .strange,.and difficult^a..language as the
Arabic1 for the special purpose of studying in the originaT
tEe" works of the great commentator. Duns Scotus, John of
Baconthorpe, and Walter Burley, were all among his admirers
and disciples in England. But it was chiefly in the universities
of northern Italy_> and more especially.at. Padua, th^ tjie jrorks^
of .&$grrbes .were most ardently studied, and that their influence
was most chiefly felt, although the Italian students were led by
their new enthusiasm into philosophical excesses which the great
Cordovan would have been the first to condemn and to deplore.
Before the end of the fourteenth century, Ayerroism had
incurred the deadly hatred of ihe CfiiircH,".and the followers of
the Spanish Dominic distinguished themselves among all other
Christian orders by their attacks upon tl^e studies and Students
of the Spanish, philosopher.2, And with the view of horrifying
the faithful at his philosophy in general, the famous speech was
invented for him by some fourteenth century Churchman that
^ and Mahomet were the three gretat, iw/ppsfors
.......

Strangely enough this famous phrase de tribus impostoribus,
in spite of its inherent absurdity, has been attributed not only
to Averroe's but to at least a dozen eminent Christian writers,
including Milton, Servetus, Rabelais, Macchiavelli, Boccaccio,
and the Emperor Frederic II.8 Queen Christiana of Sweden
caused all the great libraries of Europe to. be searched .in the
seventeenth century for any authentic record of the phrase, its
authorship, or its origin; *But"T:he'researches"were conducted in
vain.

In spite of the enormous influence that is attributable to the
publications of Avenroes, jmd the philosophical revolution that
was brought about by the'Kucfy" of EfsTworks,4 it cannot be said
that there was much originality in the philosophy of Arab
Spain. Nor was Ibn Rosht more original, though he was
possibly more daring than his predecessors. It is by a freak of

1 Greek was, of course, as yet almost unknown in England, or, indeed, in any
part of western Europe.

2 According to Mr. Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, vol. iii.,
pp. 565-578, the inquisitors were somewhat chary of interfering with fjfcie specula-
tions of the school of Averroes.

3 See Menendez Pelayo, Heterodoxos EspaHoles^ i., pp. 507 and 782.
* Renan, 88-90.